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The  Cumberland,  the  Monitor  and  the  Virginia 

(Popularly  called  the  MERRIMAC) 


In  1824,  General  Henri  Joseph  Paixhans,  of  the  French  Army, 
invented  a  method  of  firing  explosive  shells  from  cannon  which 
brought  about  the  most  revolutionary  change  in  naval  warfare 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  introduction  of  artillery,  and  which 
was  comparable  only  to  the  corresponding  revolution  in  land 
fighting  which  began  with  the  Battle  of  Crecy  in  1346,  when 
cannon  were  first  used  in  battle  by  Edward  III  of  England. 

General  Paixhans'  invention  consisted  of  a  gun  cast  with  a 
very  much  larger  powder  chamber  than  the  old  cannon  which 
were  used  prior  to  that  time.  This  gun  was  longer,  and  a  sabot 
or  block  of  wood,  flat  on  the  back  and  curved  in  front  to  fit  the 
shell  to  be  used,  was  inserted  to  back  up  upon  the  charge  of 
powder.  Before  this  sabot  was  inserted  in  the  cannon,  the  shell 
was  fastened  to  the  sabot  so  that  the  fuse-end  of  the  shell  pointed 
toward  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  the  shell  was  so  bridled  to 
the  sabot  that  it  could  not  turn  around.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
more  perfect  fuse  was  provided.  This  improvement  enabled  the 
artilleryman  to  shoot  an  explosive  shell  from  the  weapon  with  a 
greater  initial  force  than  was  possible  from  a  mortar,  for  while 
the  shell,  which  was  hollow,  and  filled  with  powder,  was  lighter 
than  the  solid  ball  of  the  same  calibre,  it  had  additional  velocity 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  larger  charge  of  powder.  Before  this 
invention,  the  only  way  in  which  explosive  shells  were  fired  was 
from  a  mortar,  which  could  be  used  only  for  high-angle  firing. 

Due  to  the  size  and  shape  of  this  new  gun,  there  was  no  room 
for  the  shell  to  turn  around,  as  this  was  rammed  into  the  cannon, 
whereas,  had  a  shell  been  inserted  in  the  ordinary  guns  which 
were  in  use  before  Paixhans'  invention,  it  might  very  easily  have 
turned  and,  prematurely  exploding,  have  destroyed  the  gun. 


The  full  effects  of  the  new  gun  were  not  realized  until  the 
Battle  of  Sinope,  in  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  engagement  the 
Russian  fleet,  armed  with  Paixhans'  shell  guns,  met  the  Turkish 
fleet  of  about  equal  size,  armed  with  the  old  guns  firing  solid 
balls.  In  an  action  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  November, 
1853,  the  Turks  were  badly  beaten  and  many  of  their  ships  were 
destroyed,  the  missiles  from  the  shell  guns  tearing  the  Turkish 
vessels  to  pieces  and  very  quickly  rendering  them  incapable  of 
action.  The  Russian  fleet,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered  little,  in 
comparison  from  the  firing  of  the  Turkish  cannon  with  their  solid 
balls. 

The  answer  to  the  Paixhans'  gun  was  obvious.  The  sides  of 
ships  of  war  would  have  to  be  covered  with  a  material  which 
would  prevent  the  shells  from  going  through  them  and  exploding 
inside.  Thus  the  doom  of  the  wooden  ship  was  sealed.  However, 
the  naval  architects  of  the  day  were  very  conservative  and 
although  the  effects  of  the  Paixhans'  shell  gun  were  realized,  it 
was  nearly  thirty  years  after  this  French  general's  invention 
before  armored  ships  actually  came  into  use.  During  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol  there  were  a  few  iron-clad  batteries.  John  Ericsson 
made  some  overtures  to  the  French  Government  wherein  he 
offered  to  construct  for  the  Emperor  light-draft  ships  having  a 
hemispherical  turret  built  upon  them  carrying  one  or  two  guns 
of  heavy  calibre.  These  ships  he  expected  would  be  able  to 
withstand  the  terrific  fire  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  Forts.  The 
British  built  one  plated  ship,  the  Warrior,  which  was  armored, 
however,  not  on  the  Ericsson  principle,  but  carried  side  protection 
amidships,  with  the  bow  and  stern  remaining  unprotected.  A 
similar  vessel  was  also  built  for  the  French  Navy. 

The  attention  of  the  Navy  Department  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  was  very  early  drawn  to  the  question  of 
the  use  of  iron-clad  vessels.  Most  of  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Union,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  boats  in  the  South,  the  Confederates  had 
scarcely  any  material  to  work  upon.  The  panic,  which  seemed 
to  take  hold  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard  at 


Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  such  of  his  officer  assistants  as  were  loyal, 
together  with  the  desertion  of  those  who  had  determined  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  Confederacy,  caused  the  abandonment  of 
this  Yard  and  its  partial  destruction.  The  ship  house  and  dock 
were  set  on  fire  and  the  frigate  Merrimac,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  vessels  in  the  then  United  States  Navy,  was  burned 
to  the  water's  edge  and  sunk. 

Plans  for  raising  this  ship  and  making  an  iron-clad  of  her 
were  submitted  by  Lieutenant  John  M.  Brooke  to  Mr.  Mallory, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  and  accepted  by  him. 
Lieutenant  Brooke  was  ordered  to  go  on  with  the  work  and  he 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  where,  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  Merrimac  and  getting  her 
into  dry  dock.  The  Confederates  then  cut  her  down  until  they 
reached  the  level  of  the  berth  deck,  building  upon  this  base  a 
superstructure  of  wood  twenty-four  inches  thick.  This  they 
proceeded  to  cover  with  two  layers  of  railroad  iron  which  had 
been  rolled  by  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
into  plates  two  inches  thick  and  three  inches  wide.  One  layer 
of  these  plates  was  placed  over  the  citadel  in  a  line  parallel  with 
the  keel,  and  the  other  was  run  more  or  less  perpendicularly  to 
the  first  line  of  armor.  This  gave  the  ship  the  protection  of 
four  inches  of  iron  and  made  the  citadel  thoroughly  impervious  to 
the  shot  and  shell  of  that  day.  The  decks  forward  and  aft  of  this 
central  citadel  were  so  built  that  when  the  vessel  was  proceeding 
under  some  speed  they  were  submerged.  In  addition,  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  Merrimac  was  increased  by  having  a  cast  iron 
ram  weighing  about  1500  pounds  fitted  to  her  bows. 

The  Tredegar  Iron  Works  was  the  only  place  in  the  South 
where  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  Merrimac  could  be  done 
satisfactorily,  although  this  iron  foundry  had  never  been  used  for 
work  requiring  such  a  test  to  be  made  of  its  product.  The  vessel 
was  rebuilt  under  the  supervision  of  Lieutenants  John  M.  Brooke 
and  John  L.  Porter,  and  long  after  the  Civil  War  was  ended 
the  literary  battle  between  these  two  gentlemen,  as  to  who  was 
responsible  for  the  work  of  turning  out  this  very  effective  war- 


ship  for  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  filled  the  pages  of 
the  Century  Magazine  and  its  monumental  work,  "The  Battles 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War."  Lieutenant  Catesby  ap  R.  Jones 
had  the  responsibility  for  the  military  equipment  of  the  vessel, 
and  he  provided  a  most  effective  battery.  The  bow  and  stern 
chasers  were  each  seven-inch  Brooke  rifles,  and  on  each  side  the 
ship  carried  four  broadside  guns,  one  of  which  was  a  six-inch 
rifle ;  the  other  three,  nine-inch  Dahlgren  smooth-bore  shell  guns. 
This  made  her  entire  armament  four  rifles  and  six  Dahlgrens. 

The  Confederates  thus  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  well- 
protected  iron-clad  battery  with  the  very  small  means  which  they 
possessed.  When  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  finished  and 
the  vessel  was  again  launched,  she  was  christened  the  Virginia, 
and  it  was  under  this  name  that  she  fought  the  battles  in  Hampton 
Roads  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  March,  1862. 

The  main  weakness  of  this  ship  was  in  her  engines.  Upon 
her  return  to  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard  from  her  last  cruise  these 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Board  of  Survey,  and  engines  and 
boilers  were  ordered  to  be  replaced.  The  fire  from  which  she 
suffered  in  the  burning  of  the  Gosport  Yard,  and  her  sinking 
and  submersion  had  not,  of  course,  increased  the  effectiveness  of 
these  engines,  and  she  was  not  able,  with  the  present  weight  upon 
her,  to  steam  more  than  five  knots  an  hour.  Also,  like  all  vessels 
of  her  class,  she  was  very  difficult  to  steer,  particularly  in  the 
narrow  channels  of  Hampton  Roads,  where  the  tide  ran  at  times 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  millrace,  and  where  she  was  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  sand  banks.  She  drew  at  least  twenty-three  feet 
of  water  when  she  was  in  fighting  trim,  and  this  rendered  it  very 
difficult  for  her  to  manoeuvre  in  shallow  waters. 

The  Virginia  had  been  manned  with  some  difficulty,  and  as 
there  were  not  very  many  sailors  in  the  Confederacy,  Colonel 
John  Taylor  Wood,  who  was  at  that  time  a  naval  lieutenant  on 
the  ship,  was  given  the  task  of  rounding  up  the  necessary  men 
for  her  crew.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  if  he  had  difficulty 
in  getting  them,  he  might  make  application  to  Prince  John 
Magmder,  who  was  the  general  in  command  of  the  Confederate 


forces  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yorktown.  The  latter  must  have 
been  very  much  loved  in  the  United  States  Army,  for  he  bore 
this  title,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  his  fellow 
officers  of  the  old  Army,  as  a  tribute  to  his  personality.  It  is 
with  regret  that  we  speak  of  his  desertion  of  the  Union  cause, 
for  he  had  assured  President  Lincoln  that,  no  matter  what  others 
might  do,  he  would  remain  true  to  the  old  Flag  and  keep  his 
oath  of  allegiance  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  As 
with  many  others,  however,  the  day  came  for  him  when  the  pres- 
sure of  his  Virginia  associates  was  such  that,  forgetting  the  old 
Flag,  his  plighted  word  and  his  military  honor,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Confederacy.  However,  he  gave  Colonel  Wood 
every  needed  assistance  and  the  latter  named  officer  was  enabled 
to  get  quite  a  number  of  recruits  from  Magruder's  small  force 
to  help  man  the  new  battleship. 

The  Confederate  vessel  was  commanded  by  Commodore  Frank- 
lin Buchanan,  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  was  probably  the 
most  prominent  man  in  the  United  States  Navy,  one  of  recog- 
nized skill,  whose  powers  of  administration  were  so  great  that 
George  Bancroft,  when  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  had  given  him 
the  very  honorable  and  responsible  task  of  organizing  the  newly 
authorized  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  When  President 
Lincoln  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  Buchanan  was  the 
Commandant  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  but  when  he  had 
held  this  position  for  a  number  of  months  after  the  war  started, 
he  resigned  his  commission,  departed  from  Washington  and 
joined  the  Confederate  forces,  leaving  his  place  unfilled  and 
adding  greatly  to  the  troubles  of  the  President.  The  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Virginia  was  Lieutenant  Catesby  ap  R.  Jones,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken,  and  whose  technical  skill,  courage 
and  ability  rendered  him  an  ideal  lieutenant  to  Buchanan. 

It  was  a  beautiful  early  spring  morning,  Sunday,  March  8, 
1862.  The  Federal  fleet  was  lying  at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  off  Newport  News.  In  front  of  Fortress  Monroe  were 
the  steam  frigates  Roanoke  and  Minnesota,  sister  ships  of  the 
old  Merrimac  of  loyal  days.    The  Minnesota  was  in  full  condition 


for  battle,  but  the  Roanoke  had  broken  her  shaft  and  could  only 
be  moved  around  Hampton  Roads  with  the  help  of  tug  boats. 
Lying  aft  of  these  two  vessels  was  the  old  sailing  frigate  St. 
Lawrence,  a  relic  of  the  days  of  the  mid-century.  Farther  to  the 
westward  of  these  ships,  off  Newport  News,  lay  the  fifty-gun 
sailing  frigate  Congress,  and  near  her  was  the  sloop  Cumberland. 

The  Congress  and  the  Cumberland  had  no  motive  power  except 
that  furnished  by  their  sails.  Apparently  the  Cumberland  had 
originally  been  a  larger  and  more  heavily  armed  vessel  than  the 
Congress  and  was  one  of  the  reconstructed  ships  reduced  from 
frigates  to  sloops  of  war,  in  order  that  their  speed  might  be 
increased.  The  battery  of  the  Cumberland  was  very  heavy,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  9-inch  Dahlgren  shell  guns,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  afloat  at  that  time  on  a  timber  built  boat.  The 
Congress  was  armed  with  the  usual  battery  of  a  sailing  frigate  of 
twenty  years  before,  and  her  armament  was  not  so  modern  nor  so 
powerful  as  that  of  the  Cumberland. 

These  two  ships,  with  their  tall  masts  and  long  yards,  made 
a  most  beautiful  marine  picture.  They  had  been  lying  in  their 
present  position  for  some  time,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  their 
crews,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  fires  on  board  for  heating 
purposes.  Their  duty  was  to  watch  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth 
River,  which  led  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Norfolk,  for  they  had 
been  hearing  many  rumors  of  the  Virginia,  or  reconstructed 
Merrimac,  if  you  please.  These,  however,  had  been  found  to  be 
false  so  often  that  it  was  with  great  surprise  that  they  finally 
saw  the  object  for  which  they  had  looked  so  long  coming  out  of 
the  river  into  the  Roads. 

The  Virginia  had  left  the  wharf  at  Norfolk  and  steamed  down 
the  Elizabeth  River,  apparently  setting  out  on  a  trial  trip,  with 
no  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators  along  the  shore,  nor 
of  her  own  crew,  that  she  was  going  to  participate  in  the  most 
revolutionary  naval  contest  that  had  taken  place  since  the 
Battle  of  Lepanto,  when  the  allied  naval  powers  of  Europe,  under 
the  command  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  had  broken  forever  the 
Mohammedan  naval  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean.     As  the 


Confederate  vessel  came  down  the  river  and  entered  the  waters 
of  Hampton  Roads,  she  steered  directly  for  the  Congress,  for 
the  latter  and  the  Cumberland  were  nearer  than  the  heavier 
frigates  that  were  anchored  in  front  of  Fortress  Monroe.  She 
was  discerned  by  the  look-out  on  the  Cumberland,  and  upon  the 
news  being  transmitted  to  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet  by  signal, 
the  Congress  and  the  Cumberland  beat  to  quarters.  The  sails 
of  these  two  vessels  had  been  loosened  and  were  swinging  in 
the  wind,  drying,  but  they  were  immediately  furled  as  the  battle 
orders  were  given.  There  being  no  wind  worth  mentioning,  it 
was  impossible  for  either  the  Congress  or  the  Cumberland  to 
manoeuvre  in  the  fight  which  was  ahead  of  them.  The  Cumberland 
had  indeed  put  springs  upon  her  cable  and  her  stern,  but  due 
to  the  action  of  the  tide,  these  springs  were  carried  parallel  to 
the  line  of  the  keel  and  were  almost  useless. 

The  Virginia,  steering  across  the  bay,  passed  the  Congress 
and  exchanged  broadsides  with  her  as  she  came  on.  The  look- 
outs on  the  Cumberland  saw  these  cannon  shots  bouncing  from 
the  sides  of  the  Virginia  as  if  they  had  been  rubber  balls  thrown 
at  a  wall,  but  this  did  not  fill  them  with  apprehension,  as  they 
possessed  on  their  ship  a  much  heavier  and  more  modern  battery. 
The  Cumberland,  unfortunately,  was  not  able  to  take  a  position 
where  she  could  bring  her  whole  broadside  battery  to  bear  upon 
the  approaching  Virginia.  She  carried,  in  addition  to  her  broad- 
side guns,  a  ten-inch  shell  gun  forward  and  a  seventy-pounder 
rifle  at  her  stern,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  fire  a  projectile 
from  the  forward  gun,  for  the  Virginia  took  a  position  almost 
in  front  of  the  Cumberland,  so  that  the  latter's  bow  chaser  could 
not  be  used  without  shooting  away  all  of  her  own  sailing  gear. 
Nevertheless,  one  or  two  of  her  forward  broadside  guns  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Virginia,  but  to  the  amazement  of 
Lieutenant  George  U.  Morris,  the  executive  officer  in  command 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  Jr., 
who  had  charge  of  the  after  battery,  the  heavy  solid  shot, 
weighing  almost  ninety  pounds,  made  no  more  impression  on  the 
sides  of  the  Virginia  than  had  the  projectiles  from  the  artillery 
of  the  Congress. 


The  Virginia  poured  a  raking  fire  into  the  Cumberland  from 
a  comparatively  short  distance,  and  as  she  was  broadside  on  to 
the  bows  of  the  Cumberland,  her  fire  caused  great  destruction 
on  the  Federal  vessel  and  killed  many  of  the  crew.  Not  content 
with  this,  and  anxious,  apparently,  to  get  the  battle  over  with 
as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  they  could  perhaps  destroy  the 
whole  of  the  Union  fleet,  the  Confederates  then  rammed  the 
Cumberland  in  her  starboard  bow,  the  steel  beak  of  the  Virginia 
crushing  in  the  timbers  of  the  wooden  warship  and  boring  a  hole 
in  her  large  enough  to  drive  a  horse  and  wagon  through.  The 
gallant  Cumberland,  however,  struggled  bravely  on.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  she  was  now  placed  sidewise  to  the 
Virginia,  her  officers  directed  that  fire  from  her  heavy  Dahlgren 
guns  be  opened  on  the  Confederate  vessel,  and  orders  were  given 
that  as  the  latter  seemed  to  be  invulnerable  against  the  Cumber- 
land's artillery,  her  guns  should  be  aimed  at  her  antagonist's  open 
ports,  her  smokestack  and,  if  possible,  her  steering  gear.  This 
was  successful  in  that  the  muzzles  of  two  of  the  Virginia's  broad- 
side guns  were  broken  of!  by  the  nine-inch  balls  from  the  Dahlgren 
howitzers  on  the  Cumberland;  the  Confederates'  smokestack  was 
knocked  down  and  the  pipes  leading  to  it  were  riddled ;  everything 
movable  on  the  deck  and  upper  works  of  the  vessel  was  utterly 
destroyed;  and  one  foolish  seaman  who  ventured  out  of  the 
citadel  was  blown  to  fragments. 

At  this  stage  of  the  fight  the  Cumberland  commenced  to  go 
down  very  rapidly  by  the  head,  and  as  the  beak  of  the  Virginia 
remained  in  her  side,  she  started  to  drag  the  Confederate  vessel 
with  her,  almost  capsizing  her.  Lieutenant  Selfridge  said  had 
either  he  or  Lieutenant  Morris  realized  at  this  time  that  which 
was  apparent  to  them  after  the  battle,  they  might  have  destroyed 
the  Virginia  in  their  own  death  struggle,  for  they  could  have 
lowered  their  heavy  anchors  over  the  side  of  their  own  ship  and 
gotten  them  entangled  in  the  towing  bitts  or  other  objects  of  the 
forward  and  rear  decks  of  the  Virginia,  thus  fastening  themselves 
to  her  so  securely  that  they  would  have  taken  her  under  with 
them.  This  thought,  however,  did  not  occur  to  them  until  too 
late.     It  would  have  been  a  great  victory  for  the  Cumberland, 


had  this  been  done,  because  most  of  her  men  would  have  escaped 
by  swimming,  as  many  of  them  afterwards  did,  whereas  the  entire 
crew  of  the  Virginia  would  have  been  drowned  like  the  crews  of 
the  submarines  that  were  sunk  during  the  World  War. 

Luckily  for  the  Virginia,  her  beak  broke  and  she  escaped  the 
disaster  which  threatened  her.  She  then  drew  away  from  the 
Cumberland  and  placed  herself  head  on  to  the  broadside  of  the 
Federal  corvette.  The  latter,  sinking  rapidly,  fired  her  broadside 
guns  until  her  magazine  was  flooded,  and,  indeed,  when  her  last 
gun  was  fired  the  waters  of  the  bay  were  already  entering  the 
muzzles  of  the  neighboring  cannon.  Several  times  Buchanan 
called  to  Lieutenant  Morris  to  surrender,  but  the  invariable  answer 
was,  "No,  we  will  never  surrender,  but  will  sink  alongside  of 
you !"  And  so  the  gallant  Cumberland  went  down.  The  destruc- 
tion of  her  crew  had  been  great,  but  many  of  them  escaped  by 
swimming,  and  when  the  vessel  finally  settled  on  the  sands  at 
the  bottom  of  Hampton  Roads,  her  flag  was  still  flying  from 
the  main  truck. 

Miraculously  escaping  death  in  this  bloody  battle,  Lieutenants 
Morris  and  Selfridge  were  both  saved,  the  latter  afterwards 
doing  wonderful  work  in  the  service  of  his  country  as  commander 
of  one  of  the  gunboats  in  the  Mississippi  Fleet,  under  Admiral 
Porter.  He  retired  from  the  United  States  Navy  in  1898,  only 
a  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
being  then  Rear  Admiral  in  command  of  the  European  Squadron. 

Although  sent  to  the  bottom  by  the  military  superiority  of  the 
Virginia,  the  Cumberland's  part  in  this  battle  should  not  be  sum- 
marily dismissed  as  it  usually  is.  The  courage  of  the  com- 
manding officer  and  the  willing  sacrifice  of  her  crew  were  not 
in  vain.  The  battery  power  of  the  Virginia  was  reduced  by  the 
encounter  with  the  Cumberland;  her  armor,  while  not  pierced, 
was  shattered  in  many  places;  her  smokestack  was  shot  away, 
so  thai  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  engineers  to  get  the 
necessary  draft  for  fires  to  produce  steam  to  move  the  engines; 
everything  outside  of  the  citadel  was  shot  away;  and  when  she 
came  out  to  fight  the  Monitor  the  next  day,  she  was  at  least 


thirty  per  cent,  less  effective  than  she  had  been  when  she  started 
the  battle  with  the  Cumberland.  It  may  very  well  be,  that,  had 
the  Cumberland  not  been  the  means  of  breaking  the  beak  of  the 
Virginia  and  by  her  fine  gunnery  reducing  the  steam-producing 
capacities  of  the  Confederate  battleship,  the  ability  of  the  Virginia 
to  manoeuvre  the  next  day  in  her  fight  with  the  Monitor  would 
have  been  so  far  superior  to  what  it  was,  that  in  her  attempts  to 
ram  the  Ericsson  vessel  she  might  have  been  successful. 

Lieutenant  Selfridge  of  the  Cumberland,  and  Lieutenant  Wood 
of  the  Virginia,  were  both  convinced  that  had  the  Virginia  been 
in  as  good  shape  when  she  fought  the  Monitor  as  she  was  when 
she  first  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  she  would 
have  sunk  the  Federal  ship  the  first  time  that  she  attempted  to 
ram  her.  Being  prevented  from  this,  however,  by  her  inability  to 
manoeuvre  as  quickly  as  the  turret  ship,  she  was  unable,  with 
her  unarmed  stem,  to  strike  the  Monitor  at  any  other  points  than 
those  of  her  heavily  armored  sides,  which  she  hit  and  then  merely 
slid  along  the  side  of  the  Union  vessel.  Of  course  we  know  that 
Lieutenant  Samuel  Dana  Green  and  Commander  J.  L.  Worden 
of  the  Monitor  both  deny  that  the  Virginia  could  have  rammed 
the  Monitor,  but  as  Wood  said,  "this  is  purely  a  matter  of 
speculation."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Virginia  had  lost  her  beak, 
her  battery  power  was  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  it  had  been, 
and  she  had  lost  her  steam-making  capacity  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  could  not  make  more  than  four  knots  an  hour  in  the 
battle  with  the  Monitor;  she  was  thus  a  great  deal  weaker  in  a 
military  sense  when  she  fought  the  Monitor  than  when  she  first 
attacked  the  Cumberland. 

After  the  sinking  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Virginia  gave  her 
attention  to  the  unfortunate  Congress.  The  commanding  officer 
of  that  ship,  Lieutenant  Joseph  B.  Smith,  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  opportunity  and  had  gone  into  shoal  water,  so  very  shoal, 
in  fact,  that  he  had  run  aground  and  had  gotten  into  a  position 
where  the  Virginia  could  not  reach  his  vessel  for  ramming  or 
boarding  purposes.  The  Congress  was  thus  able  to  escape  the 
Virginia  for  the  time  being,  through  the  exertions  of  her  com- 
manding officer,  with  the  help  of  a  tug  boat  which  very  gallantly 
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remained  alongside  of  her  during  the  fight  that  took  place.  She 
had  spread  her  topsails  and  endeavors  were  made  to  use  what 
air  there  was  to  get  the  vessel  in  a  position  where  she  might  have 
some  chance  of  fighting  it  out  with  the  Virginia,  but  with  a 
battery  weaker  than  that  of  the  Cumberland,  there  was  no  chance 
for  her,  and  Buchanan  destroyed  her  entirely  by  gun  fire. 

One  of  the  sad  incidents  of  this  fight  was  that  Buchanan's 
brother,  whose  devotion  to  the  Union  kept  him  under  the  old 
Flag,  was  an  officer  on  the  Congress,  and  thus  this  battle  exempli- 
fied the  fratricidal  nature  of  the  Civil  War,  even  as  did  the 
Battle  of  Hilton  Head,  in  which  Percival  Drayton,  in  command 
of  one  of  the  Union  ships,  assisted  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
fort  at  that  place,  which  was  commanded  by  his  brother,  General 
Tom  Drayton  of  the  Confederate  service. 

Lieutenant  Smith  of  the  Congress,  emulating  the  example  of 
Lieutenant  George  U.  Morris  of  the  Cumberland,  refused  to  sur- 
render and  kept  up  the  unequal  fight  until  his  death.  Finally, 
after  he  was  killed,  his  successor,  Lieutenant  Pendergast,  could 
not  bring  himself  to  see  men  slaughtered  like  sheep  and  so  raised 
the  white  flag.  Lieutenant  Smith's  character  was  so  well  known 
to  his  family  that  when  word  of  the  battle  was  brought  to  Wash- 
ington and  reached  his  father,  who  was  an  old  commodore  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  he  exclaimed,  "The  Congress  surren- 
dered !    Then  Joe's  dead." 

Having  disposed  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Congress,  the 
Virginia  attempted  to  reach  the  other  Federal  vessels.  In  their 
anxiety  to  get  into  the  fight,  the  Minnesota,  the  Roanoke  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  had  taken  a  short  cut  down  the  North  Channel, 
but  the  running  of  the  tide  in  the  narrow  way  was  such  that  the 
Minnesota  grounded.  The  Roanoke,  which  followed  the  Minne- 
sota and  was  pulled  along  by  a  tug  boat,  likewise  struck  bottom, 
though  not  so  hard  and  fast  as  the  Minnesota.  The  St.  Lawrence, 
a  sailing  ship,  also  went  aground.  These  two  latter  ships  were 
too  far  ofT  for  the  effective  use  of  Buchanan's  artillery,  but  he 
started  firing  on  the  Minnesota  and  had  the  tide  permitted  him 
to  stay  longer  he  would  probably  have  reduced  her  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Congress,  for  she  was  unable  to  move. 
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It  was  found  afterwards  that  the  pilot  of  the  Virginia  lost  his 
courage  and  took  the  Confederate  vessel  only  within  two  miles 
of  the  Federal  frigate  when,  had  he  so  chosen,  he  might  have 
taken  her  safely  within  a  half  mile  of  the  stranded  vessel, 
in  which  case  her  destruction  would  have  been  certain.  At  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  however,  Buchanan  was  unable,  with  the 
little  of  daylight  and  tide  that  were  left  him,  to  do  more  than 
set  the  Minnesota  on  fire  in  one  or  two  places  and  effect  some 
minor  damage,  although  a  small  vessel  moored  alongside  of  the 
Federal  ship  was  blown  up  by  one  of  the  shells  from  the  Virginia. 
The  pilot  afterwards  admitted  that  the  reason  he  did  not  take 
the  Virginia  where  she  could  have  destroyed  the  Minnesota  was 
that  he  was  afraid  of  the  terrible  battery  which  that  frigate  pos- 
sessed. She  was  carrying  forty  heavy  guns  in  all  and  one  broad- 
side, with  all  the  bow  and  stern  chasers  would  in  all  probability 
have  enabled  her  to  discharge  twenty-five  guns  at  once  at  the 
Virginia.  The  pilot,  therefore,  had  no  hankering  for  a  reception 
of  this  kind. 

At  any  rate,  under  pressure  of  the  difficulties  of  navigation 
and  the  pilot's  protest  against  staying  in  the  narrow  channel  any 
longer  for  fear  of  going  aground  (and  had  they  stranded,  the 
Virginia's  underbody,  which  was  armored,  would  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  heavy  fire  of  the  guns  on  board  the  Minnesota), 
there  was  nothing  for  Buchanan  to  do  but  to  proceed  to  the 
Confederate  battery  at  Sewell's  Point.  In  addition  to  this, 
through  a  well-aimed  rifle  shot  either  from  the  Cumberland  or 
from  the  Federal  fortifications  at  Newport  News,  Commander 
Buchanan  had  been  seriously  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  the  com- 
mand of  his  ship  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Jones.  So,  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  all  that  remained  to  do  was  to  come 
out  the  next  day  at  high  tide  and  destroy  the  Federal  frigates 
at  their  convenience,  the  Confederates  steamed  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Norfolk  and  spent  the  night  under  the  guns  of  the  Rebel 
battery  on  Sewell's  Point,  rejoicing  over  their  victory  in  this 
epoch-making  battle. 

During  the  early  evening  the  Monitor  arrived  at  Hampton 
Roads.     I  will  not  strain  your  patience  by  going  over  her  con- 
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struction  features  in  detail,  but  will  content  myself  by  saying 
that  her  heavy  guns  were  carried  inside  of  a  revolving  turret 
which  was  armored  with  eight  inches  of  laminated  iron  plates. 
Her  main  hull  was  all  under  water  and  carried  an  outer  or  false 
hull  that  extended  beyond  the  bow,  stern  and  sides  of  the  under- 
water construction  and  was  heavily  armored  on  the  sides  with 
four  inches  of  iron.  The  decks  were  so  low  in  the  water  that 
they  were  frequently  awash.  The  pilot  house  was  forward  of 
the  turret  and  consisted  of  a  structure  of  wrought  iron  logs  that 
were  dove-tailed  into  one  another  and  but  slightly  separated  so 
that  there  were  a  number  of  narrow  slits  between  them  through 
which  the  commanding  officer  could  see  and  thus  be  guided  in 
directing  the  movements  of  his  craft. 

Earlier  in  the  evening  as  he  was  coming  into  the  Chesapeake 
Lieutenant  Worden  of  the  Monitor,  on  hearing  the  sounds  of 
firing,  had  urged  the  pilot  to  get  him  to  the  scene  of  action  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  gentleman  exercising  that  function,  how- 
ever, whether  he  was  Union  or  Rebel,  displayed  a  great  lack  of 
desire  to  go  anywhere  near  the  place  where  shot  and  shell  were 
being  thrown  around  so  actively.  If  Commander  Buchanan's 
pilot  had  taken  the  Virginia  within  a  half  mile  of  the  Minnesota, 
the  Confederates  could  have  destroyed  the  Union  vessel  before 
retiring  to  Sewell's  Point  for  the  night ;  but  the  pilot  would  not 
take  the  Virginia  nearer  than  two  miles,  as  he  was  afraid  of 
the  heavy  battery  of  the  stranded  Minnesota.  Likewise,  the 
pilot  of  the  Monitor  did  not  seem  to  care  to  take  any  chance 
in  getting  nearer  the  artillery  of  the  Virginia.  Accordingly,  Lieu- 
tenant Worden  had  to  pilot  his  own  craft,  and  when  he  finally 
got  into  the  bay  he  found  that  the  Virginia  had  retired  and  was 
then  on  her  way  to  anchorage  at  Sewell's  Point.  He  immediately 
reported  on  board  the  Minnesota  and  took  a  position  behind  that 
ship,  where  he  remained  hidden  for  the  night. 

Of  the  two  factions,  apparently  the  Secessionists  passed  the 
more  comfortable  night,  for  their  vessel  had  gone  through  her 
baptism  of  fire,  and  they  were  very  exultant  over  the  victory  they 
had  won.  They  had  nothing  to  disturb  them  and  looked  forward 
to  the   morrow  with   confident   expectation   of    further   success. 
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The  Monitor  being  a  small  vessel  and  not  really  adapted  for  an 
ocean-going  cruise,  had  had  rather  a  rough  time  of  it  coming 
down  from  New  York,  and  her  men  were  suffering  from  lack 
of  sleep.  Furthermore,  arriving  when  they  did,  after  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  the  frigates  with  the  Virginia,  they  found  an 
atmosphere  of  gloom  pervading  the  whole  fleet,  with  not  very 
much  confidence  in  their  military  success  the  next  day. 

Bright  and  early  the  following  day,  at  high  tide,  the  Virginia 
came  out  and  steered  at  once  for  the  stranded  Minnesota.  Just 
as  she  was  about  to  fire  on  the  Federal  ship,  however,  a  small, 
flat  object  was  seen  to  shoot  out  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Minnesota  and  put  herself  directly  in  the  way  of  the  Virginia. 
"What  sort  of  contraption  is  this?"  was  the  word  passed  around. 
"Someone  is  sending  out  a  tin  can  on  a  shingle,"  said  some  of 
the  Confederates;  others  said,  "That  looks  like  a  cheese  box  on 
a  raft."  In  order  to  get  the  impertinent  stranger  out  of  the  way 
and  not  permit  her  to  intermeddle  with  other  people's  quarrels, 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  Virginia  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  turret 
of  the  Monitor.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody  on  board  the 
Confederate  vessel,  these  balls  were  seen  to  glance  off  the  strange 
vessel  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  rubber,  and  the  word  went 
around  through  the  Virginia,  "Why,  the  turret  is  armored";  and 
so  the  battle  began. 

The  Monitor's  engines  were  new  and  in  good  order,  and  she 
manceuvered  beautifully,  with  considerable  skill.  In  addition,  she 
drew  but  twelve  feet  of  water.  The  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand, 
entered  into  this  battle  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  less  efficient  than 
she  had  been  the  day  before  when  she  fought  the  Cumberland. 
In  fact,  at  one  time  in  the  fight  the  chief  engineer  reported  to 
Lieutenant  Jones  that  he  could  get  scarcely  enough  steam  to  keep 
the  engines  moving  sufficiently  to  drive  the  Virginia  through  the 
water  or  to  manoeuvre  her  with  any  degree  of  skill.  Though 
the  water  was  deeper  than  the  day  before,  she  was  still  in 
imminent  danger  of  grounding  almost  any  moment. 

The  two  vessels  fired  back  and  forth  until  the  Monitor  had 
discharged  her  guns  forty-six  times,  but  so  far  as  anyone  could 
see,  neither  ship  had  been  injured.    Finally,  despairing  of  piercing 
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the  armor  of  the  Monitor,  Lieutenant  Catesby  Jones,  now  in 
command,  tried  to  ram  her,  but  though  he  came  with  all  the 
speed  his  ship  could  muster,  the  Virginia  did  not  have  the  mobility 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  design.  In  fact,  her  speed  was  so 
reduced  that  Lieutenant  Worden,  with  a  half  turn  of  the  wheel, 
was  able  at  this  point  to  bring  the  Monitor  into  such  a  position 
that  all  the  Virginia  could  do  was  to  strike  her  a  glancing  blow 
on  the  side,  which  did  no  harm  to  the  Monitor  other  than  to 
cause  her  to  rock. 

The  vessels  were  now  nearly  broadside  on,  but  not  quite,  the 
bow  of  the  Monitor  resting  against  the  after-starboard  quarter 
of  the  Virginia.  In  this  position  the  Monitor,  as  her  turret 
revolved,  could  fire  on  the  Virginia  with  great  effect,  whereas 
the  Virginia  could  scarcely  get  any  of  her  guns  to  bear.  Lieu- 
tenant Jones,  going  into  the  battery  of  the  Virginia  at  this  time 
and  seeing  one  of  the  gun  squads  standing  there  idle,  asked  the 
captain  of  the  gun  crew  why  they  were  not  firing.  The  answer 
was,  "We  are  very  short  of  powder,  and  I  find  that  I  can  do  the 
Yank  about  as  much  damage  by  snapping  mv  thumbs  at  her  as 
I  can  by  using  up  our  ammunition.,, 

Lieutenant  Jones  then  retired  and  directed  that  the  fire  of  the 
Virginia  be  concentrated  on  the  pilot  house  of  the  Monitor.  This 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  lucky  thing  for  the  Confederates,  because 
one  of  their  shells  struck  the  oilot  house  just  as  Lieutenant 
Worden  was  peering  through  one  of  the  slits  in  the  iron  logs. 
The  shell  exploded,  scattering  its  fragments  around,  and  pieces 
of  the  iron  of  the  pilot  house  were  driven  with  some  force  through 
an  opening  made  by  the  explosion.  These  lacerated  Lieutenant 
Worden's  face,  and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  powder,  so  that  he 
was  completely  blinded  for  the  time  being. 

When  the  Monitor  was  thus  hit,  her  commander,  blinded  and 
wounded  as  he  was,  with  blood  streaming  from  his  wounds,  had 
to  cease  directing  her,  for  he  could  not  see.  He  immediately 
sent  for  Lieutenant  Samuel  Dana  Greene,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  turret  and  had  been  firing  the  guns,  directing  him  to 
assume    command    of    the    ship.      Lieutenant    Greene    described 
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Worden's  appearance  at  this  time  as  being  very  horrible  and  terri- 
fying, with  blood  streaming  from  the  wounds  on  his  face.  Of 
course  neither  Lieutenant  Greene  nor  any  one  of  the  others  knew 
then  whether  their  commanding  officer  was  mortally  wounded  or 
not,  and  it  was  some  time  before  this  was  ascertained.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Monitor  was  without  direction  and  floated  around 
with  no  one  guiding  her.  Lieutenant  Greene,  on  seeing  this  state 
of  affairs,  put  up  the  helm  and  turned  to  fire  again  upon  the 
Virginia,  but  to  his  great  surprise  he  saw  that  she  was  departing 
across  the  bay  in  the  direction  of  Norfolk. 

The  battles  that  have  been  fought  in  the  magazines  over  the 
ending  of  this  fight  have  been  bitterer  than  the  fight  itself.  The 
Monitor's  officers  claimed  that  they  did  not  withdraw,  but  were 
temporarily  without  direction,  while  they  were  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  the  injuries  of  their  commander,  and  that  when  they 
got  the  vessel  in  control  again,  the  Virginia  had  already  left  the 
field.  According  to  the  story  told  by  the  Count  of  Paris  in  his 
"History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,"  the  Virginia's  sudden 
departure  was  due  to  a  severe  leak  that  developed  below  the  water 
line,  where  some  of  the  shells  of  the  Monitor  had  hit  her  below 
her  armored  belt.  This  was  vigorously  denied  by  Colonel  Wood, 
who  stated  that  the  Virginia  had  not  been  so  hit,  had  developed 
no  leaks  at  all,  and  that  the  Confederates'  bombardment  of  the 
pilot  house  of  the  Monitor  was  so  heavy  that  the  Union  vessel 
was  practically  driven  from  the  field.  Wood,  therefore,  claimed 
the  victory,  and  stated  that  he  had  the  report  of  Captain  C.  J. 
Van  Brunt,  commander  of  the  Minnesota,  to  bear  him  out  in  the 
fact  that  the  Monitor  had  been  the  first  to  leave  the  scene  of 
action. 

When  one's  viewpoint  is  different  from  that  of  another,  appear- 
ances are  of  course  not  always  the  same.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  Monitor  had  seemingly  left  the  fight  with  the  Virginia, 
she  went  by  the  stranded  Minnesota,  apparently  going  toward 
Fortress  Monroe.  Captain  Van  Brunt,  seeing  her  moving  in  that 
direction,  stated  that  his  heart  stood  still  at  what  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  desertion  of  the  Monitor,  and  he  said  he  pictured  in 
his  mind's  eye  the  destruction  of  his  beautiful  frigate  by  a  few 
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discharges  of  the  Virginia's  guns.  This  may  have  colored  the 
report  that  he  made  to  the  Navy  Department,  to  which  Colonel 
Wood  referred.  However,  as  Van  Brunt  in  his  report  went  on 
to  state,  the  Monitor  did  not  go  very  far  before  she  turned  back 
and  again  endeavored  to  join  battle  with  the  Virginia.  The 
latter,  though,  had  already  started  in  the  direction  of  Norfolk, 
and  beyond  firing  a  few  guns  after  her,  Lieutenant  Greene  con- 
cluded to  rest  on  his  laurels  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  expect- 
ing that  in  all  probability  the  Confederate  vessel  would  come  out 
again  the  next  morning.  This  she  did  not  do,  which  seems  to 
lend  weight  to  the  statement  of  the  Count  of  Paris  (who,  by  the 
way,  was  a  member  of  our  own  Pennsylvania  Commandery), 
that  she  was  leaking  badly  and  had  necessarily  to  seek  the  refuge 
of  the  Elizabeth  River. 

In  writing  about  this  fight,  the  admirable  feeling  that  was 
shown  on  both  sides  is  something  over  which  we  should  rejoice. 
Colonel  Wood  stated  that  the  officers  of  the  Virginia  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  Monitor  was  ably  handled  and  that  the  battle 
was  well  fought.  He  said  there  was  no  criticism  against  the 
Monitor  about  the  technique  of  the  fight,  except  that  the  aim  of 
her  large  guns  was  not  so  true  as  it  might  have  been,  and  that 
no  real  effort  was  made  to  hit  the  Virginia  at  the  water  line,  below 
her  armored  belt. 

The  criticism  about  the  gun-fire  of  the  Monitor  was  perhaps 
well  taken,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  could  have  done 
any  better.  The  vessel  was  new,  the  turret  had  never  been  moved 
in  battle  before,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  the  Virginia 
except  as  the  turret  whirled  around  and  a  short  glimpse  of  the 
foe  was  had  through  the  port-holes,  over  the  tops  of  the  guns. 
Lieutenant  Greene,  in  order  that  everything  might  be  done  as 
nearly  perfectly  as  possible,  stated  that  during  the  fight  he  per- 
sonally fired  the  guns  at  every  discharge.  Furthermore,  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  up  communications  with  Lieutenant  Worden, 
the  commander,  was  very  great,  as  this  could  only  be  done  by 
messengers  sent  from  one  officer  to  the  other.  With  the  smoke 
of  the  discharges  gradually  filling  the  Monitor's  turret,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  tell  in  which  direction  the  enemy  lay,  and 
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the  firing  was  somewhat  like  shooting  at  clay  pigeons,  for  as  the 
turret  revolved  and  the  turret  ports  were  open,  a  fleeting  view 
only  was  obtained  of  the  Virginia,  and  Lieutenant  Greene  would 
let  fly,  knowing  really  nothing,  however,  as  to  the  effect  of  his 
gun-fire. 

While  the  Monitor  was  in  the  broadside  position  previously 
referred  to,  after  the  Virginia  had  atempted  to  ram  her,  the 
Union  vessel  fired  an  eleven-inch  ball  of  cast  iron,  weighing  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  at  the  side  of  the  Virginia.  Colonel 
Wood  stated  that  the  impact  shook  the  entire  ship,  and  drove  in 
the  oak  backing  for  at  least  two  feet.  The  armor  was  not  pierced, 
but  had  a  second  shot  hit  the  Virginia  at  the  same  place,  her 
armor  would  have  been  completely  destroyed  at  this  point  and  the 
shell  would  have  gone  through.  This,  however,  was  a  lucky  shot 
and  it  was  practically  impossible  to  repeat  it. 

It  had  been  originally  intended  to  arm  the  Monitor  with  fifteen- 
inch  Dahlgren  guns.  These,  however,  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
eleven-inch  guns  were  substituted,  in  order  that  her  trip  should 
not  be  delayed.  Had  she  had  the  heavier  armament,  no  doubt  the 
armor  of  the  Virginia  would  have  been  smashed  in  the  above 
encounter.  The  Navy  Department  had  also  restricted  Commander 
Worden  to  fifteen  pounds  of  powder  as  the  charge  for  each  of 
the  eleven-inch  guns,  whereas  later  in  the  war  thirty  pounds  was 
used  on  ships  of  the  same  class  and  in  guns  of  similar  calibre, 
without  any  damage  occurring.  Nevertheless,  it  was  much  better 
to  obtain  the  victory  that  was  secured  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
bursting  either  of  the  guns  in  the  turret  and  killing  all  of  the 
turret  crew. 

A  controversy  arose  between  Colonel  Wood  and  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Worden,  after  the  war,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
attempted  ramming  of  the  Monitor.  They  engaged  in  a  corre- 
spondence over  this,  Colonel  Wood  claiming  that  had  the  Virginia 
retained  her  beak  from  the  fight  of  the  day  before  with  the  Cum- 
berland, when  she  struck  the  Monitor,  she  would  have  pierced 
the  under-hull  of  that  ship  so  quickly  that  the  Union  vessel  would 
have  been  held  fast  and  could  not  have  escaped  by  sliding  away  as 
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she  did.  Lieutenant  Worden,  in  a  long  argument,  showed  that 
this  could  not  have  happened,  but  Colonel  Wood  very  well  said 
that  while  arguments  were  fine,  of  course  Lieutenant  Worden 
could  not  actually  be  certain  of  his  conclusions.  Then  came  for- 
ward Lieutenant  Thomas  O.  Sel fridge,  Jr.,  of  the  Union  Navy, 
who  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Monitor  the  day  after  the 
fight,  and  strongly  took  up  the  cudgels  for  his  old  ship,  the  Cum- 
berland. He  stated  that  after  a  careful  examination  he  was  con- 
vinced that  had  the  beak  been  on  the  prow  of  the  Virginia  when 
she  did  battle  with  the  Monitor,  she  would  have  sunk  that  vessel 
when  she  struck  her  on  the  side. 

Thus  we  have  a  Confederate  and  a  Union  officer  taking  sides 
against  Lieutenant-Commander  Worden.  Of  course  we  will 
notice  that  self-interest  was  present  in  each  case.  Colonel  Wood 
had  to  show  why  the  attempt  to  ram  the  Monitor  was  a  failure; 
Lieutenant  Worden  had  to  show  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
lost  the  battle  that  way ;  and  Lieutenant  Self  ridge,  the  new  com- 
mander of  the  Monitor,  with  his  love  for  his  old  ship,  took  the 
position  that  because  of  the  gallant  defense  of  the  Cumberland 
against  the  Virginia  on  the  day  before,  the  latter  was  rendered 
incapable  of  sinking  the  Monitor,  and  that  therefore  the  glory 
was  not  all  the  Monitor's,  but  belonged  partly  to  the  Cumberland. 

Even  after  he  took  command  of  the  Monitor,  Selfridge  said 
the  name  of  the  Cumberland  should  be  embalmed  in  the  heart  of 
every  American,  for  without  hope  of  assistance,  against  fearful 
odds,  she  fought  to  the  bitter  end : 

"No  braver  vessel  ever  flung  her  pennon  to  the  breeze, 
No  bark  e'er  died  a  death  so  grand ; 
Her  flag  the  gamest  of  the  game 
Sank  proudly  with  her,  not  in  shame 
But  in  its  ancient  glory  ..." 

With  this  we  close,  rejoicing  that  all  who  took  part  in  this 
battle  were  Americans  and  that  the  skill  in  building  ships  on  such 
revolutionary  lines  was  theirs;  our  only  regret  being  that  those 
who  took  part  in  this  historic  fight,  heroes  every  one,  could  not 
have  been  together,  upholding  the  flag  of  their  Country  in  a 
common  cause  against  a  foreign  foe. 
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